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OW  glad -I  am  that  sum- 
mer is  come  again,  moth- 
er, and  that  I  -can  run 
about  the  garden  as 
much  as  I  like  without 
any  danger  of  getting  cold," 
said  little  Mary  to  her  mother. 
"  I  think  I  should  like  to  live  al- 
ways in  a  garden,  as  Adam  and 
Eve  did.  I  suppose  they  had 
plenty  of  fruit  and  beautiful 
flowers." 
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"  Yes,"  answered  her  mother; 
"  you  know  that  the  Lord  God 
made  to  grow  there  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food." 

"  How  foolish  it  was  of  Eve, 
to  be  tempted  to  eat  the  forbid- 
den fruit." 

"It  was,  my  dear.  Do  you 
not  think,  Mary,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  not  to  have 
gone  near  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den and  to  have  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  being  tempted  ?  " 

"No,  mother;  I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  to  be  able  to  see 
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what  tempts  us,  without  giving 
way  t@  it." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  you  are  quite 
wrong ;  you  forget  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself  teaches  us 
to  pray, l  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation.' " 

"  Well,  mother,  while  you  are 
from  home  I  hope  I  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  it,  and  pass 
my  play-hours  in  this  pretty  gar- 
den, weeding  and  watering  my 
own  little  fl.o\ver-beds,  so  that 
on  my  birthday  I  shall  have. 'a 
nosegay  of  nice  flowers. for  dear 
vncle  when  he  comes." 
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"  I  hope  so,  my  child ;  this  is  a 
safe  place  for  you  to  run*  about 
in,  and  you  may  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  you  please,  except  the 
part  enclosed  by  that  laurel 
hedge  I  wish  you  not  to  go 
into  that  part  of  the  garden  till 
my  return." 

"Why  so,  mother?"  Mary 
asked. 

"  I  do  not  wish  at  present  to 
tell  you  why.  My  little  girl 
ought  to  be  quite  sure  that 
When  I  hinder  her  doing  any- 
thing she  would  like  to  do,  I 
have  a  proper  reason  for  it,  and 
she  should  be  satisfied." 
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Mary  was  sorry  to  part  from 
her  mother:  but  she  comforted 
herself  by  thinking  that  it  was 
only  for  a  few  days,  and  that 
then  it  would  be  her  birthday. 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbor  in 
the  shrubbery,  with  seats  all 
round  it,  and  a  table  in  the  mid- 
dle; and  here  her  mother  had 
settled  that  she  should  have  a 
little  feast  for  her  friends,  to 
which  Mary  looked  forward  with 
great  pleasure.  She  soon  set 
to  work,  weeding  her  flower- 
beds, to  have  them  in  nice  order 
for  this  occasion.  But  she  stop- 
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ped  in  her  work,  and  began  to 
play  with  a  kitten,  near  the 
laurel  hedge.  "  What  reason 
can  mother  have  had  for  telling 
me  not  to  go  in  that  part  of  the 
garden  ?  "  thought  Mary. 

This  curiosity  was  wrong; 
children  should  never  wish  to 
know  anything  that  their  kind 
parents  do  not  choose  to  tell 
them.  One  wrong  thing  always 
leads  to  another;  and  if  little 
Mary  had  now  struggled  against 
what  was  rising  in  her  mind, 
and  thought  of  what  her  mother 
so  lately  pointed  out,  that  the 
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Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray 
that  we  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  way  of*  temptation,  she 
would  have  been  spared  some 
trouble.  There  was  an  arch  cut 
in  the  laurel  hedge  for  an  en- 
trance into  the  fruit  garden. 
Mary  went  to  it,  and  peeped  in, 
but  could  not  see  anything  that 
accounted  for  her  mother's  or- 
der. 

"  flow  strange  ! "  she  said. 
"  Surely  it  can  be  no  harm  for 
me  to  take  one  run  round  this 
place,  and  the  moment  I  fin.l 
out  the  reason  of  what  mother 
said  I  will  come  back." 
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She  now  went  in.  The  goose- 
berries and  currants  were  still 
hard  and  green  j  so  were  the 
cherries  and  other  wall  fruit. 
Mary  was  more  curious  than 
ever.  She  came  to  the  straw- 
berry bank.  "  Everything  here 
is  hard  and  green  also,"  she 
cried.  But  just  then  she  ar- 
rived at  a  very  sunny  part  of 
the  bank,  and  she  saw,  peeping 
from  under  the  leaves,  a  ripe, 
red  strawberry,  then  another, 
and  a  good  many  that  would  be 
ripe  in  a  day  or  two.  She  stood 
for  a  while,  looking  at  them. 
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"Ah,"  said  she,  "I  know  now 
what  mother  meant.  Could  she 
not  leave  these  in  my  care  ?  I 
would  not  have  touched  them; 
it  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  trust,  which  mother  told  me 
was  very  wrong.  However  I 
do  not  think  it  any  harm  to  eat 
one  or  two  now ;  mother  did  not 
forbid  me." 

Mary  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
as  she  stooped  and  took  the 
strawberry  in  her  fingers.  She 
thought  she  would  get  up  and 
hasten  away,  but  the  strawberry 
looked  so  red,  and  felt  so  soft, 
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that  she  thought  it  would  have 
melted  away  before  her  mother's 
return,  and  thus  be  lost,  and 
that  it  was  better  for  her  to  eat 
it. 

The  first  step  in  sin  is  always 
the  most  difficult.  Mary  did  not 
find  it  so  hard  to  take  another 
strawberry,  then  another  and 
another,  till  she  had  eaten  all 
that  were  ripe.  When  she  went 
to  bed  that  night  she  felt  very 
unhappy ;  she  knew  that  she 
had  broken  one  of  God's  com- 
mandmentSj  and  disobeyed  her 
mother. 
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How  could  she  ask  God  to 
take  care  of  her  through  the 
night  after  acting  so  badly? 
She'  had  been  taught  that  bless- 
ed truth,  that  •'  if  any  man  sin 
we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous ; "  and  if  she  had  asked 
God  to  forgive  her  for  his  dear 
Son's  sake,  and  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  help  her  from  commit- 
ting the  sin  again,  he  would 
surely  have  done  so.  Instead 
of  this,  she  covered  up  her  face 
with  the  bed-clothes,  just  as  if 
she  could  hide  herself  from  that 
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eye  which  is  in  every  place, 
beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good;  and  resolving,  in  her  own 
strength,  not  to  pass  the  laurel 
again,  she  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  Mary  went  to 
the  flower-garden,  but  was  not 
long  there  when  she  visited  the 
strawberry  bank,  just  to  see,  as 
1  she  thought,  whether  any  had 
ripened  since  yesterday.  We 
may  guess  what  followed — she 
ate  the  few  that  were  ripe.  She  t 
came  again  the  next  morning, 
and  the  next,  and  sometimes  in 
the  evening.  At  last  her  moth- 
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er  came  home,  and  when  Mary 
ran  to  meet  her,  she  did  not 
feel  at  all  so  happy  as  was  usual 
with  her  on  such  occasions. 

"Well,  my  child,"  said  her 
mother,  soon  after  she  arrived, 
"  to-morrow  will,  you  know,  be 
your  birth-day,  and  uncle  and 
cousins  will  be  here  early,  and 
are  bringing  you  some  pretty 
little  presents.  That  you  may 
be  quite  happy,  father  has  sent 
to  school  for  your  dear  brothers, 
so  your  arbor  will  be  full  of  those 
you  love." 

Mary  skipped  about  with  de- 
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light.  "  But  it  is  time  to  pre- 
pare for  all  these  visitors,"  said 
her  mother.  "  Come  to  the  gar- 
den, and  bring  this  basket.  Last 
year  your  uncle  gave  me  some 
plants  of  a  good  and  early  kind 
of  strawberry,  telling  me  (how 
to  treat  them ;  l  be  sure,'  he  saio!, 
'  to  take  such  care  of  them  that 
I  shall  have  a  leaf  of  them  when 
we  go,  next  summer,  to  keep 
darling  Mary's  birthday.'  They 
were  nearly  ripe  when  I  left 
home,  and  must  be  quite  so  now. 
The  reason  I  desired  you  not  to 
go  beyond  the  laurel  hedge,  was 
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that  you  should  not  have  the 
temptation  of  seeing  them ;  so 
now,  come  help  me  to  pull  them." 
But  Mary,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees,  and,  as  well  as 
she  could  speak,  confessed  ev- 
erything. She  had  been  at  the 
bank  that  morning,  and  not  one 
ripe  one  was  left.  Her  mother 
was  silent,  and  when  at  last 
Mary  looked  up  in  her  face,  sho 
saw  that  it  was  wet  with  tears. 
"  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  "  I  have  made 
my  dearest  mother  unhappy; 
this  is  the  worst  of  all." 
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"  You  have,  indeed,"  said  her 
mother,  "  and  your  kind  uncle 
will  be  unhappy  when  he  hears 
of  it." 

Mary  wept  bitterly.  "  Oh ! 
;vhat  shall  I  do  ? "  she  cried. 
1  How  can  I  appear  before  them 
ill  after  such  behavior?  " 

"You  cannot,"  replied  her 
mother ;  "  and  as  you  deserve 
punishment,  —  remain  in  your 
room  to-morrow.  I  shall  have 
*.he  very  sad  task  of  telling  the 
n,ause  of  your  absence,  and  am  • 
certain  that  it  will  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  the  day  to  your  com- 
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pany  as  much  as  to  yourself. 
But,  Mary,  neither  that  nor  even 
having  grieved  your  mother  is, 
as  you  said  just  now,  the  worst 
of  it.  You  have  displeased  our 
Heavenly  Father.  I  hope  and 
trust  you  will  spend  your  lone- 
some birthday  in  seeking  the 
forgiveness  of  God,  and  in  ask- 
ing him  to  change  your  sinful 
nature,  so  that,  if  spared  to  see 
another  birthday,  it  may  find 
you  a  wiser  and  better  child." 


BOTHER,"  cried  a  little 
girl,  rushing  into  the 
room  where  a  lady  sat 
reading,  "John  struck 
me  in  the  face  with  all 
his  might !  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  ! 
It  hurts  so  ! " 

And  the  child  pressed  her 
hand  against  her  cheek,  and 
threw  her  head  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  she  were  in  great 
pain. 
22 
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The  lady's  face  reddened  in- 
stantly, and  the  book  fell  from 
her  hand  to  the  floor.  Starting 
up,  she  went  hurriedly  from  the 
room.  There  was  anger  in  her 
heart  against  John,  and  in  the 
blindness  of  her  sudden  indigna- 
tion, she  resolved  to  punish  him 
with  a  severe  chastisement. 
But  ere  she  reached  the  apart- 
ment in  which  her  child  had 
been  playing,  she  paused  sud- 
denly, and  stood  still.  A  timely 
thought  glancing  through  her 
mind  had  arrested  her  steps. 

"This   will   not   do.     I   must 
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control  myself/'  she  said,  speak- 
ing half-aloud.  Then,  after  a 
resolute  strife  with  her  angry 
feelings,  the  mother  went  back 
to  the  room  where  she  had  left 
her  weeping  child,  and  sitting 
down  in  her  old  place,  said, 
with  as  calm  and  steady  a  voice 
as  she  could  assume  — 

"Agnes,  let  me  see  your 
cheek." 

"Oh,  dear!  How  it  hurts  !" 
sobbed  Agnes,  as  she  came  to 
her  mother's  side,  her  hand  still 
pressed  to  her  face. 

The  lady  gently  removed  her 
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hand,  and  examined  the  little 
girl's  cheek.  There  was  a  red 
mark  as  if  a  blow  had  been  re- 
^ceived ;  but  no  evidence  of  a 
bruise. 

"  Agnes,"  said  the  mother, 
now  speaking  very  calmly  and 
gently,  yet  with  a  firmness  that 
at  once  subdued  the  excitement 
of  her  child's  mind,  "  I  want 
you  to  stop  crying,  and  tell  me 
all  about  this  trouble  with  John." 

The  child's  tears  ceased  to 
flow ;  and  she  looked  up  into 
her  mother's  face. 

**  A.gnes,   who   gave  the  first 
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provocation  in  this  matter,  you 
or  John?" 

"  John  struck  me  in  the  face," 
replied  the  child,  evincing  a 
great  deal  of  angry  feeling  to- 
wards her  brother. 

"  Why  did  he  strike  you  ?  " 

Agnes  was  silent. 

"  Who  saw  the  trouble  be- 
tween you  and  John  ?  "  inquired 
the  mother. 

"Why,  Mary  saw  it.  She'll 
tell  you  that  John  struck  me  in 
the  face  with  all  his  might." 

"  Tell  Mary  that  I  wish  to  see 
her." 
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Agnes  went  for  her  sister. 
When  they  returned,  the  mother 
said  — 

"  Now,  Mary,  tell  me  about 
this  trouble,  with  John  and 
Agnes." 

"  You  saw  him  strike  me, 
didn't  you,  Mary  ?  "  said  Agnes, 
with  the  eagerness  of  resent- 
ment. 

"1  will  question  Mary,"  said 
the  mother,  "  and  while  I  am  do- 
ing so,  you,  Agnes,  must  have 
nothing  to  say.  After  Mary  has 
finished  then  you  can  correct 
her  statement,  if  you  wish  to  do 
so.  Now,  Mary,  say  on." 
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"Well,  mother,  I'll  tell  you 
just  how  jt  was,"  said  Mary. 
Agnes  was  teasing  John,  and 
John  got  angry." 

"And  struck  his  sister?'1 
There  was  a  tone  of  severity  in 
the  mother's  voice. 

"  I  think  the  blow  was  acci- 
dental," said  Mary.  li  John  de- 
clared that  it  was,  and  did  his 
best  to  comfort  Agnes ;  even 
promising  to  give  her  his  pet 
kitten  if  she  Would  stop  crying, 
and  not  make  any  trouble  by 
telling  you.  But  she  was  an- 
gry, and  would  not  listen  to 
him." 
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•  Tell  me  just  what  occurred, 
Mary,  and  then  I  shall  know 
exactly  how  far  both  were  to 
blame." 

"  Well,  John  and  I,"  answered 
Mary,  "  were  playing  checkers, 
and  Agnes  would,,  every  now 
and  then,  steal  up  behind  John, 
and  push  his  elbow  when  he  was 
making  a  move.  It  worried 
him,  and  he  asked  her  over  and 
over  again  not  to  do  so.  But  ^he 
didn't  mind  what  he  said.  At 
last  John  pushed  the  board  from 
him  and  would'nt  play  any  long- 
er. He  was  angry.  Still  Ag- 
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nes  seemed  bent  on  annoying 
him.  John  got  a  book  and  sat 
down  near  the  window  to  read. 
He  had  not  been  there  long,  be- 
fore Agnes  stole  up  behind  him, 
whipped  the  book  out  of  his 
hand,  and  ran  away.  John  ran 
after  her,  and  they  had  a  strug- 
gle for  the  book,  in  which k  Ag- 
nes got  a  blow  upon  the  face. 
I  was  looking  at  them,  and  I 

think  the  blow  was  accidental. 

$• 
It  seemed  so  to  me  at  the  time, 

and  John  declares  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  strike  her.  That  is 
all,  mother." 
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"  Call  your  brother,"  said  the 
lady  in  a  subdued  voice.  John 

entered  the  room  in  a  few  mo- 

I 

ments.  He  was  pale  and  looked 
troubled. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  mother, 
speaking  without  apparent  ex- 
citement, yet  with  a  touch  of 
sorrow  in  her  voice,  "  did  you 
strike  Agnes  on  purpose  ?  " 

The  boy's  lips  quivered,  but 
no  answer  came  through  them. 
He  looked  into  his  mother's  eyes 
for  a  moment  or  two,  until  tears 
blinded  him,  and  then  he  laid  his 
face  down  upon  her  bosom  and 
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• 

sobbed.  With  love's  tender  in- 
stinct, the  mother  drew  her  arm 
tightly  around  her  boy,  and  then 
there  was  silence  for  the  space 
of  nearly  a  minute. 

"It  was  an  accident,  I  am 
sure  ?  "  whispered  the  mother, 
placing  her  lips  close  to  the  ear 
of  her  boy. 

"  Indeed,  it  was  1 "  John  an- 
swered back  with  earnestness. 
"  My  hand  slipped  as  I  tried  to 
get  my  book  away  from  her,  and 
it  struck  her  in  the  face.  I  was 
so  sorry  ! " 

What  less  could  the  mother  do 
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than  kiss  with  ardor  the  fair  brow 
of  her  boy,  against  whom,  under 
the  influence  of  anger,  she  had 
passed  a  hasty  judgment.  She 
almost  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  unjust  punishment  she  had 
come  nigh  inflicting. 


ami  lav 


kOSE  MILTON  Irved  with 
I  her  mother  in  a  little 
r  house.  Her  mother  was 
.  a  widow,  and  the  house 
^  in  which  she  lived  had 
only  three  rooms.  It  stood  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  court. 
Mrs.  Milton  kept  a  mangle,  and 
did  any  other  kind  of  work  she 
could  get ;  and  as  she  was  a  civ- 
il, honest  person,  she  found  as 
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much  employment  as  she  could 
attend  to. 

Rose  was  an  only  child,  and 
her  mother  loved  her  dearly. — 
She  indulged  her  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  often  denied  herself 
something,  that  she  might  buy 
her  child  a  new  frock,  or  make 
her  a  cake,  or  a  small  pie  for 
Sunday.  She  did  not  care  how 
hard  she  toiled,  if  Rose  were 
only  the  better  for  it. 

Rose  was  a  quiet,  gentle  little 
girl,  and  rather  thoughtful  for 
her  years,  but  with  a  sweet 
smile  that  was  always  'ready  for 
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anybody  who  wanted  it.  She 
was  grateful  for  her  mother's 
kindness,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
tried  to  have  her  own  way  in 
anything.  And  her  mother  had 
often  said,  when  she  was  left  in 
great  distress  and  trouble  by 
the  sudden  death  of  her  hus- 
band, that  Rose  was  her  only 
earthly  comfort.  Rose  fully  re- 
turned her  mother's  love. 

Rose  was  naturally  loving; 
but  she  was  more  than  that; 
she  was  a  child  who  had  learned 
to  love  the  Saviour,  and  to  try 
to  please  him;  a  little  lamb 
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gathered  into  his  peaceful  fold. 
Rose  went  to  a  Sunday  school. 
She  had  heard  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's little  girls  describe  what 
they  did  and  what  they  heard 
there ;  and  she  was  so  interested 
in  the  account,  that  she  asked 
her  mother  to  letx  her  become 
a  scholar  too.  And  soon  the 
truths  she  was  taught  were, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  brought  home  to-  her 
young  heart.  She  sought  Christ 
early  by  faith,  and  found  him. 
His  w^ys  were,  to  her,  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths 
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were  paths  of  peace.  Happy 
child,  to  be  early  brought  to 
trust  in  Jesus,  and  to  give  him 
her  young  heart  and  life  ! 

Eose  was  a  happy  little  girl ; 
but  she  had,  like  all  children,  a 
few  troubles  to  bear ;  and  it  is 
about  one  of  these  troubles  that 
you  shall  now  hear.  It  was  a 
very  small  one  —  so  small,  that 
you  will  hardly  think  it  worth 
any  notice — but  it  seemed  rath- 
er large  to  Rose ;  and  we  want 
you  to  know  how  she  got  rid  of 
it,  and  what  happened  ^hrough 
it. 
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The  court  in  which  Rose  lived 
was  called  "  Primrose  Gardens ; " 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  there 
ever  having  been  any  gardens 
or  primroses  there  ;  in  this  place 
there  was  a  front  garret,  which 
was  the  abode  of  an  old  woman 
and  her  grandson.  It  was  this 
grandson  who  was  Rose's  trou- 
ble. He  was  a  wild,  rough-look- 
ing boy,  whose  face  was  always 
dirty,  and  whose  hair  was  rough 
and  ragged.  He  was  often  to 
be  seen,  both  when  it  was  fine 
and  when  it  rained,  idle  and 
lying  about,  either  in  the  court 
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or  at  his  own  doorway,  having 
nothing  to  do,  and  ready  for 
any  mischief.  Now,  this  boy, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  or 
for  no  reason  at  all,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head,  whenever  he  saw 
Rose,  to  tease  her.  He  would 
make  all  sorts  of  strange  noises 
to  startle  her  as  she  went  past ; 
he  would  sometimes  snatch  at 
her  bonnet  or  her  cape,  and  try 
to  pull  them  off;  or  he  would 
knock  her  basket,  or  whatever 
she  was  carrying,  out  of  her 
hand,  and  then  stand  and  laugh 
at  her  distress.  In  short,  he 
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did  all  that  a  rude  boy  could  do 
to  annoy  a  timid  little  girl ;  for 
Rose  was  very  timid,  and  soon 
put  to  fright.  *Besides,  she  was 
a  great  deal  less  than  he  was, 
and  quite  unable  to  contend 
with  him.  At  last,  she  became 
so  afraid  of  him  that  she  almost 
dreaded  going  in  .and  out  of  the 
court,  and  she  used  to  run  very 
fast  to  get  out  of  his  way,  be- 
fore he  should  see  her. 

Why  did  not  Rose  complain 
of  him  to  her  mother?  She  did 
not  like  to  do  so,  for  no  other 
little  girl  in  the  court  seemed  to 
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mind  him,  and  she  was  rather 
ashamed  to  own  that  she  cared' 
for  him.  But  one  day,  when  he 
was  worse  than  •  usual,  she  told 
her  mother  about  it,  and  Mrs. 
Milton  spoke  very  sharply  to 
old  Bridget  about  her  grand- 
son's conduct.  Indeed,  they 
had  some  angry  words  about  it, 
which,  however,  did  poor  Rose 
no. good;  for  the  next  time  she 
met  Maurice,  be  teased  her  as 
much  as  ever,  and  called  her  a 
tell-tale.  So  Eose  bore  with 
him  in  future  as  well  as  she 
could. 
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One  Saturday  afternoon,  Rose 
went  to  fetch  some  milk  for  her 
mother.  Her  jug  was  very  full, 
so  she  walked  along  with  care, 
that  she  might  not  spill  it.  She 
had  just  turned  the  corner, 
when  a  loud  shout  behind  her 
made  her  hurry  on ;  but  she  had 
not  gone  many  steps  when  there 
came  a  violent  tug  at  her  shawl, 
which  shook  her  arm,  and  sent 
some  of  the  milk  over  her  frock, 
and  some  on  the  ground.  Flur- 
ried and  vexed  at  what  was 
done,  Rose's  soft  voice  was 
raised  to  it's  highest  pitch  in 
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telling  Maurice  of  his  bad  be- 
haviour ;  but  he  only  told  her, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  to  make 
haste  home,  and  not  waste  any 
more  of  her  milk.  It  really  was 
too  bad  of  him ;  and  so  Rose 
said,  as,  with  a  flushed  and  tear- 
ful face,  she  hurried  in-doors, 
and,  half  out  of  breath,  told  her 
mother  what  Maurice  had  done. 
Her  mother  was  very  angry 
that  anybody  should  dare  to  med- 
dle with  her  child,  and  to  cause 
the  loss  of  the  milk.  She  de- 
clared she  would  speak  again  to 
the  boy's  grandmother.  "  And 
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if  she  will  not  make  him  leave 
off  these  tricks,  why,  /will  find 
out  the  way  to  do  it,  that's  all. 
So  never  mind,  Rose." 

Rose's  mother  did  not  forget 
her  promise,  but  she  was  too 
busy  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
go  into  old  Bridget's. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  Rose  went  as  usual  to  her 
much-loved  school.  It  was  so, 
that  texts  of  Scripture  for  that 
morning's  lesson  were  out  of 
fifth  chapter  of  •  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  These  were  the 
words :  "  But  I  say  unto  you, 
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Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  mak- 
eth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just." Matt.  v.  44,  45.  Rose 
^said  them  very  correctly,  for 
her  lessons  were  always  well 
said,  and  she  listened  to  the 
meaning  which  her  teacher 
gave  of  them.  And,  as  she  did 
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so,  she  was  a  little  surprised  at 
herself,  that  she  had  not  before 
better  known  what  they  meant ; 
for  she  had  fancied  that  they 
were  only  for  grown-up  people, 
not  for  little  children,  and  for 
great  quarrels,  not  for  small 
ones  ;  but  now,  when  her  teach- 
er showed  how  boys  and  girls 
were  to  guide  their  actions  by 
these  rules,  as  well  as  men  and 
women,  and  pointed  out  some 
ways  in  which  they  might  be 
carried  out,  there  flashed  all 
at  once  into  Rose's  mind  the 
thoughts  of  her  old  troubler, 
Maurice. 
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"  Well,"  thought  little  Rose  to 
herself,  "  I  suppose,  then,  1 
ought  to  love  Maurice,  and  be 
kind  to  him.  But  I  don't  think 
I  can  love  such  a  boy  !  And 
yet,  if  Jesus  says  so,  I  must  try 
to  do  what  he  says.  I  will  try  ; 
only  I  am  afraid  it  won't  be 
very  easy  just  at  first.  But 
Jesus  says,  too,  that  I  am  to 
pray  for  his  grace,  and  he  will 
enable  me  to  do  what  is  right." 

So  that  evening  Rose  brought 
Maurice  into  her  prayers'.  She 
asked  that  he  might  become  a 
better  boy  ;  that  he  might  love 
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Jesus;  and  that  he  might  not 
wish  to  tease  her  any  more. 
And  after  that,  every  morning 
and  evening,  as  she  knelt  down 
to  pray,  the  dirty  and  ragged 
boy  was  prayed  for  by  little 
Eose.  As  she  prayed,  she  found 
that  her  feelings  towards  Mau- 
rice were  very  much  softened, 
and  that  she  really  pittied  him, 
and  would  do  anything  she 
could  to  make  him  better  and 
happier.  "  I  must  be  kind  to 
him,  and  then  perhaps  he  will 
leave  off  his  bad  ways,"  thought 
Rose  again  j  "  but  I  don't  know 
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what  there  is  I  can  do  that  he 
would  like.  I  must  wait  and 
see.  I  will  always  look  on  him 
kindly,  and  speak  gently  to 
him." 

Rose  got.one  of  her  brightest 
smiles  just  ready,  each  time 
that  she  had  occasion  to  go  in 
or  out  of  the  court ;  but  only 
once,  when  he  was  too  busy 
quarrelling  with  another  boy 
about  some  marbles  to  notice 
her,  was  Maurice  to  be  seen  all 
the  rest  of  the  week.  What 
could  have  become  of  him  ? 
She  was  a  little  disappointed 
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that  she  could  not  put  into  prac- 
tice that  beautiful  text  about 
loving  her  enemies. 

Well,  Saturday  came  round 
again,  and  Rose  was  sent  as  be- 
fore for  some  milk.  When  she 
came  back,  she  said,  as  she  set 
the  jug  down  on  the  table,  "  It's 
all  there  this  time,  mother !  for 
Maurice  was  not  in  the  court ; 
I  cannot  think  where  he  is,  for 
I  have  not  seen  him  but  once 
all  the  week." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said 
her  mother;  "and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  be  likely 
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to  see  him  again,  Rose,  for  he  is 
very  ill  in  bed.  He  has  been 
very  bad,  but  he  is  a  little  bet- 
ter now,  only  the  doctor  does 
not  give  much  hopes  of  him ; 
he  thinks  he  will  go  off  in  a  de- 
cline, like  his  father  did." 

Just  then,  a  woman  came  in 
about  some  mangling,  so  Rose 
went  up  stairs  to  think  over 
what  she  had  just  heard.  It  was 
like  a  sudden  blow  to  her.  She 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  Maurice,  and  she  had  a 
plan  to  win  him  round,  by  such 
gentle  and  kind  ways;  but  now 
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this  was  all  stopped.  Besides 
this,  Maurice  was  ill,  and  might 
die  ;  and  Rose  did  not  think  that 
he  was  prepared  to  die ;  and  there 
was  no  one,  she  feared,  who 
would  talk  to  him  about  his  soul, 
or  tell  him  of  the  Saviour.  It 
made  her  feel  sad  —  very  sad  ; 
and  her  prayers  for  him  were 
more  earnest  than  before.  But 
Rose  did  more  than  pray. 

On  the  Sunday,  at  dinner-time, 
there  was  a  nice  rice-pudding, 
and  Rose  had  a  good  share  of  it 
on  her  plate.  But  when  she 
had  eaten  a  little  bit,  she  left 
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off,  and  sat   looking  at  it,  and 
playing  with  her  spoon. 

"  What  isf  it,  Rose  ?  "  said  her 
mother  ;  "  do  you  not  like  it  ?  " 

"  0,  yes,  mother,  very  much  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  eat  it  all ; 
I  should  like  to  give  this  away." 

"  Give  it  away,  Rose  !  —  to 
whom  ?  " 

"  To  poor  Maurice,  mother. 
Fm  sure  his  grandmother  does 
not  make  anything  so  nice ;  and 
now  he  is  so  poorly  and  cannot 
eat  much,  I  think  it  is  just  what 
he  would  fancy." 
*  "  No  doubt  of  it,  child ;  but 
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what  made  such  an  idea  come 
into  your  head?  Do  you  not 
know  what  a  plague  he  has  been 
to  you  ever  since  they  came  to 
.  live  here  ?  " 

"  0,  yes,  mother,"  said  Rose  ; 
"  but  I  learned  on  Sunday  about 
loving  our  enemies  and  doing 
them  good ;  and  Maurice  has 
been  a  sort  ot  enemy  to  me ;  at 
least,  he  has  not  treated  me 
kindly ;  I  should  like  to  show 
him  that  I  am  not  unforgiving. 
May  I  not  carry  him  this  pud- 
ding, mother  ?  " 

"  Why,   Rose,  I  made  it  for 
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you,  and  you  must  eat  it.  But 
if  you  have  really  se.t  your  heart 
on  giving  that  boy  some,  you 
shall  have  the  rest  that  is  in  the 
dish." 

Rose  made  haste  to  finish  her 
dinner,  that  she  might  carry 
Maurice  his  piece,  before  it  was 
cold.  Her  mother  put  it  in  a 
warm  basin  for  her,  and  covered 
it  over  with  a  little  plate,  and 
told  Rose  to  bring  them  back 
with  her. 

With  a  happy  heart,  Rose  set 
off  on  her  kind  errand.  She  was 
told  that  Bridget  was  gone  out 
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for  more  medicine  ;  but  the  wo- 
man of  the  house  said  she  would 
find  Maurice  sitting  in  a  chair 
if  she  went  up.  So  up  Rose 
went  and  knocked  very  gently 
at  the  door.  At  first  there  was 
no  answer;  but  when  she  knock- 
ed again,  Maurice  called  out,  in 
rather  a  rough  tone,  "  Who's 
there  ? " 

tl  It's  me,  Rose  Milton,"  said 
she,  as  she  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

Maurice  stared,  as  well  he 
might ;  and  before  he  could  say 
anything,  his  little  visitor  added, 
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quickly,  "  We  have  had  such  a 
nice  pudding  for  dinner  to-day, 
and  I  thought  you  would  like  a 
bit  of  it,  so  I  have  brought  you 
some  ;  mother  said  I  might." 

Instead  of  thanking  her,  how- 
ever, Maurice  half  turned  away, 
and  said,  touchily,  "You  need 
not  have  brought  it;  I  do  not 
want  any." 

Whether  Maurice  was  ashamed 
of  his  rudeness,  or  whether  the 
tempting  sight  and  smell  took  his 
fancy,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he 
was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  sit 
up  and  taste  the  nice  food.  .  And 
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when  he  had  once  tasted  it,  he 
did  not  stop  till  it  was  all  gone. 

As  he  laid  down  the  spoon,  he 
looked  in  a  curious,  strange  way 
at  Rose,  and  said,  "  Why  did  not 
you  keep  this  and  eat  it^yourself  ? 
I  reckon  1  should." 

"  I  am  sure  you  need  it  more 
than  I  do,"  said  Rose :  "  you  are 
so  ill;  besides,  I  wanted  to  be 
kind  to  you." 

"What  for?  because  I  used  to  , 
run  after  you,  and  frighten  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Rose,  simply ; 
"that  is  just  what  Jesus  tells  us 
to  do;  it  is  in  the  Bible,  you 
know,  Maurice." 
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No,  Maurice  did  Dot  know ;  he 
had  never  heard  of  it  before ;  so 
Rose  gladly  told  him,  not  only 
that,  but  several  other  things 
about  the  Saviour  which  she  her- 
self had  been  taught. 

Rose  did  not  stay  very  long, 
because  of  her  school,  but  she 
offered  to  come  again  soon,  and 
bring  a  tract  with  her  to  read  to 
Maurice.  The  sick  boy  willingly 
agreed,  and  as  Rose  bade  him 
good  bye,  he  said,  in  his  blunt 
way,  "  Good  bye,  Rose !  thank 
you  for  the  pudding ;  and  I  won't 
tease  you  never  no  more  1 " 
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And  Maurice  kept  his  word. 
He  never  teased  her  again. 
When  he  got  well,  which  was  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  friends  Rose 
had  in  the  court.  Not  a  boy,  nor 
even  a  dog,  dared  to  molest  her, 
when  Maurice  was  at  hand.  And 
better  still  than  that,  she  spoke 
to  her  teacher  about  him,  and  the 
teacher  called  at  his  house  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  went  to  the 
Sunday-school.  There  he  learn- 
ed to  know  more  of  that  Saviour, 
whose  wise.and  loving  words  had 
made  little  Rose  so  forbearing 
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and  forgiving ;  and  there  he  was 
brought,  through  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  repentance, 
and  to  believe  in  Him  whose 
precious  blood  cleanseth  from 
all  sin. 

Young  reader,  have  you  been 
made  truly  sorry  for  sin  ?  Have 
you  sought  Jesus  as  your  Sa- 
viour ? 


